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Town  Hall, 

April  i$th,  1894. 

To  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council. 
Gentlemen, — 

I beg  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1893. 
It  deals  with  the  statistics  and  sanitary  work  of  the  past  year  in  detail,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  matter,  contains  a summary  of  the  census  returns 
so  far  as  these  relate  to  Brighton.  These  returns  possess  a great  sanitary 
and  municipal  interest,  and  it  is  regrettable  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  census  report,  they  should 
only  have  become  accessible  during  the  last  few  months. 

In  the  portion  of  my  report  dealing  with  the  Borough  Sanatorium,  I 
have  not  mentioned  its  deficiencies  of  accommodation,  which  occasionally 
cause  serious  difficulty,  as  these  have  been  described  in  a special  report, 
and  plans  for  new  buildings  at  the  Sanatorium  have  been  already  laid 
before  you. 

I am, 

Yours  obediently, 

Arthur  Newsholme, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


BOROUGH  OF  BRIGHTON. 


Sanitary  Committee. 


The  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  EWART,  M.D.,  J.P.), 


Mr.  Councillor 
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3) 

55 

33 
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33 
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33 
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33 

55 

33 

55 

33 

55 

3) 

55 
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COM  BRIDGE  (Chairman), 

B LAKER  (appointed  5th  April,  1894), 
DANIEL, 

DEWE, 

EDWARDS  (died  4th  Feb.,  1894), 
GALLIERS, 

HOLLIS, 

INSKIP, 

LOADER, 

SUTTON, 

TITCOMB, 

TURTON,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 

WHITE. 


XTowit  diet'd. 


Mr.  FRANCIS  J.  TILLSTONE. 


Staff  of  tbe  Ibealtb  IDepaytment. 


JAMES  SKINNER  (Certif.  Sanitary  Institute),  Chief  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 
JOHN  NORRISH  „ „ Assistant  „ 

JAMES  A.  CUCKNEY 
ERNEST  E.  MILLS 
THOMAS  S.  POPE 
WILLIAM  RALPH 
WILLIAM  BROWN 
ALFRED  FLINT 
FREDERICK  BRAYBON  „ 

ALICE  RAMSDEN 

FREDERICK  F.  FLINN,  Senior  Clerk, 

BENJAMIN  PACKHAM,  Junior  Clerk. 


/ifceMcal  Officer  of  toealtb, 

ARTHUR  NEWSHOLME,  M.D.  Lond. 


A —CENSUS  RETURNS. 


The  recent  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  the  1891  Census  Report  renders  it 
possible  to  summarise  all  the  information  relating  to  Brighton  which  is  contained 
in  this  report,  and  this  is  done  in  the  following  pages. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Brighton  embraces 
the  civil  parish  or  township  of  Brighton,  and  part  of  the  civil  parish  or  township 
of  Preston.  By  civil  parish  is  meant  a place  in  which  a poor-rate  is  separately 
levied.  The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  Preston  is  in  the  administrative  county 
of  East  Sussex. 

Table  A. 


Civil  Parish  or  Township. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Families  or 
Separate 
Occupiers. 

Population. 

Brighton  ...  

*1625 

17,300 

22,407 

102,716 

( within  the  Borough  of 

Preston  4 Brighton 

904 

2,243 

2,933 

13,157 

[ in  East  Sussex  ... 

... 

17 

18 

159 

* Not  including  91  acres  of  foreshore. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Parishes  or  Districts  of  Brighton  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  B. 


Date  of 
Formation. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Population. 

Brighton. 

St.  Peter,  with  West  Blatchington , St.  Peter 

• • • 

6,120 

37,948 

All  Souls  

1883 

682 

3,644 

The  Annunciation ...  ...  

1880 

842 

5,269 

St.  Bartholomew 

1881 

1,102 

6,268 

St.  James  

1876 

857 

5,085 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Carlton  Hill 

1872 

967 

5,543 

St.  Luke 

1885 

1,287 

7,555 

St.  Martin  ... 

1875 

1,616 

9,507 

St.  Mary 

1879 

653 

3,647 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  

1884 

612 

3,560 

St.  Matthew  

1884 

780 

4,403 

St.  Nicholas... 

1873 

958 

5,380 

St.  Paul  

1873 

843 

5,002 

Preston. 

St.  Peter  

. . • 

859 

5,188 

St.  Saviour 

1888 

929 

5,499 

St.  Luke,  Prestonville  

1877 

472 

2,629 
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The  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Borough . 


Table  C. 


Area  in 

Houses. 

Population. 

Acres. 

Inhabited. 

Unoccupied 

Building. 

Male. 

Female 

Persons. 

Municipal  or 
County  Borough 

2.529 

19,543 

1,172 

78 

50,726 

65,147 

115,873 

Hove 

786* 

4,009 

283 

50 

9,615 

16,4S2 

26,097 

West  Preston 

— 

17 

36 

123 

159 

Total  Parliament- 
ary Borough  ... 

3,715 

23,569 

60,377 

81,752 

142,129 

* Not  including  24  acres  of  foreshore. 


The  relative  increase  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough 
during  the  ten  years,  1881-91,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Table  D. 


Increase  per  cent. 


Inhabited  Houses. 

Population. 

Parish  of  Brighton... 

• • • 

8-2 

37 

Preston  . . . 

... 

50 ’3 

55 '8 

Hove 

... 

3U7 

25 '5 

Preston  is  the  only  section  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Brighton  in 
which  the  population  has  increased  during  the  last  decade  at  a greater  rate  than 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses. 

Wards  of  County  Borough  of  Brighton. 


Table  E. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Building. 

Male. 

Female. 

Persons. 

Park 

4,125 

240 

8 

10,945 

14,775 

25,720 

Pavilion 

923 

255 

— 

2,319 

3,039 

5,358 

Pier  ... 

1,791 

104 

4,791 

5,525 

10,316 

Preston 

2,243 

85 

57 

5,776 

7,381 

13,157 

St.  Nicholas 

3,067 

144 



7,314 

10,401 

17,715 

St.  Peter’s  ... 

o,5/4 

133 

5 

15,394 

16,721 

32,115 

West... 

1,820 

211 

8 

4,187 

7,305 

11,492 

19,543 

1,172 

78 

50,726 

65, 1 4 / 

115,8/3 
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Condition  as  to  Marriage  in  Sanitary  District  (Municipal  Borough ) 

of  Brighton. 


Table  F. 


All 

ages. 

Under 

15 

years. 

15- 

20- 

25- 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65 

and 

upwards 

Unmarried  ' 

Males 

30312 

17674 

4960 

3399 

2621 

792 

480 

232 

154 

I emales  ... 

40234 

18055 

6658 

5446 

4682 

2197 

1445 

943 

208 

Married 

Males 

18566 

— 

27 

812 

4997 

5160 

3722 

2319 

1529 

t emales  ... 

19145 

— 

68 

1415 

5800 

5263 

3617 

1993 

989 

Widowed 

Males 

1848 

— 

— 

4 

76 

170 

296 

422 

880 

h emales  . . . 

5768 

26 

274 

758 

1127 

1406 

2177 

Of  the  total  male  population  59-8  per  cent,  was  unmarried,  36’$  per  cent, 
was  married,  and  3-9  per  cent,  widowed.  Of  the  total  female  population  61  -8 
per  cent,  was  unmarried,  29-4  was  married,  and  8*8  per  cent,  widowed.  It  will, 
however,  more  clearly  reveal  the  facts  of  the  case  (inasmuch  as  there  were  only 
95  persons  under  20  married)  to  state  the  number  in  each  group  aged  20  and 
upwards  out  of  the  total  number  at  the  same  ages.  Of  the  total  number  of  men 
aged  20  and  upwards,  27-4  per  cent,  were  unmarried,  66*i  per  cent,  were  married, 
and  6-5  per  cent,  were  widowed.  Of  the  total  females  aged  20  and  upwards, 
37-2  per  cent,  were  unmarried,  47-3  per  cent,  were  married,  and  14-5  per  cent, 
were  widowed. 

Table  H has  been  compiled  to  shew  the  alteration  in  age  distribution  of 
the  population  since  the  Census  of  1881. 


Age  Constitution  of  the  Population  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Brighton. 

Table  G. 


Ages. 

Total  Number. 

Proportion  per  1000  of 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5 

5945 

5991 

51 

52 

5—10 

5993 

5980 

52 

52 

10—15 

5736 

6084 

49 

52 

15-20 

4987 

6726 

43 

58 

20—25 

4215 

6887 

36 

59 

25—35 

7694 

10756 

66 

93 

35—45 

6122 

8218 

53 

71 

45—55 

4498 

6189 

39 

53 

55—65 

2973 

4342 

26 

37 

65—75 

1850 

2738 

16 

24 

75—85 

643 

1055 

6 

9 

85  and  upwards 

70 

181 

1 

2 

50726 

65147 

438 

562 

^ ^ 

V 

V 

115873 

1000 

8 


Out  of  every  1000  Persons  there  were: — 


Table  G. 


Aged. 

1 

In  the  year  1881. 

In  the  year  1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—5 

58 

59 

51 

52 

5—10 

53 

51 

52 

52 

10—15 

49 

51 

49 

52 

15—20 

42 

61 

43 

58 

20—25 

40 

59 

36 

59 

25—35 

67 

92 

66 

93 

35—45 

50 

68 

53 

71 

45—55 

36 

52 

39 

53 

55—65 

25 

37 

26 

37 

65—75 

13 

22 

16 

24 

75  and  upwards 

6 

9 

7 

11 

439 

561 

438 

562 

__________  V 

v 

V 

1000 

1000 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  lowered  birth- 
rate, the  proportion  of  children  under  5 was  lower  in  1891  than  in  1881,  while 
at  ages  over  35  the  number  at  each  group  of  ages  was  greater  in  1891  than  in 
1881.  Should  the  present  low  birth-rate  continue,  and,  still  more,  if  a further 
decline  occurs,  the  result  will  be  that  the  average  age  of  the  population  will  be 
raised — a result  which  is  not  favourable  to  a low  general  death-rate. 


Occupations  of  Males  and  Females  aged  10  years  a?id  upwards,  in  the 


Urba?i  Sanitary  District  of  Brighton. 

I. — Professional  Class. 

MALES 

FEMALES 

Civil  Service 

325 

l6 

Police 

178 

. . . — 

Others 

132 

19 

Army  

582 

— 

Navy 

36 

— 

Clerical  profession  (including  nuns,  See.)... 

266 

I 12 

Legal  profession  ... 

3i4 

2 

Medical,  dentist,  veterinary 

224 

0 

Nurses,  &c. 

3i 

5°3 

Teachers  ... 

3°6 

945 

Students  (15  years  or  over) 

493 

739 

School  service 

23 

24 

Literary  and  Scientific  ...  

98 

1 8 

Engineers  and  Surveyors  ... 

82 

. . . — 

Artists  (Musicians,  &c.) 

563 

333 

Performers,  Showmen 

80 

5 

9 


MALES 

FEMALES 

II. — Domestic  Class. 

Domestic  Servants  (indoor) 

543 

9828 

Inn  and  Hotel  Servants  ... 

526 

243 

Charwomen 

• • • 

00 

Washing  and  Bathing  Service 

149 

...  2617 

Others  engaged  in  service 

198 

415 

III. — Commercial  Class. 

Brokers,  Agents  ... 

218 

4 

Commercial  Travellers 

239 

. . . — 

Commercial  Clerks 

923 

186 

Others 

452 

27 

Railway  Engine  Drivers,  Stokers... 

217 

. . . — 

Railway  Guards 

•••  “ 93 

. . . — 

Railway  Porters  and  Servants 

3j6 

2 

Railway  Officials  and  Clerks 

141 

I 

Coachmen... 

1269 

. . . — 

Carters,  &c. 

555 

. . . 

Messengers,  porters 

...  1623 

7 

Others 

643 

11 

IV.  — Agricultural  and  Fishing  Class. 

Agricultural  Labourers 
Gardeners  ... 

Fishermen... 

Others 

V.  — Industrial  Class. 


Printers 

407 

16 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  & c. 

213 

69 

Machine-workers  ... 

552 

6 

Others 

37i 

39 

Builders 

3°4 

— 

Carpenters... 

900 

3 

Bricklayers... 

9°4 

— 

Painters  and  Glaziers  ...  

io59 

2 

Plumbers  ... 

266 

— 

Paperhangers,  &c. 

301 

1 

Cabinet  Makers,  Furniture  Dealers,  &c  ... 
Coach,  Carriage,  Cycle  and  Harness 

5i7 

94 

Makers 

674 

3 

Chemists,  Druggists  

158 

1 1 

241  ...  6 

472  ...  24 

277  ...  — 

104  ...  5 


10 


MALES 

FEMALES 

V. — Industrial  Class  (contd.) — 

Hotel  Keepers,  Publicans 

368 

II 

Lodging  House  Keepers  ... 

I97 

897 

Brewers 

184 

I 

Beer  Sellers 

130 

52 

Milk  Sellers 

298 

41 

Butchers  ... 

483 

17 

Fishmongers,  Poulterers  ... 

267 

27 

Bakers  and  Confectioners 

ON 

— J 

ON 

233 

Greengrocers 

31  I 

86 

Grocers,  Tea  Dealers* 

692 

70 

Drapers 

414 

3°4 

Tailors 

649 

1 93 

Milliners,  Dressmakers 

27 

...  2852 

Seamstresses 

6 

397 

Bootmakers 

546 

5T 

Blacksmiths,  Whitesmiths 

437 

1 

Costermongers,  Hawkers... 

446 

118 

General  Labourers 

1599 

1 

Miscellaneous  Industrial  occupations 

3922 

775 

Unoccupied  Class. 

Retired  from  Business  (not 

army,  navy, 

church,  medicine) 

• • * « • • 

939 

...  383 

Pensioners 

...  ... 

98 

10 

Living  on  own  means 

...  ... 

1047 

...  4156 

Others  (over  10  years)  of 

unspecified 

occupations  ... 

...  ... 

5524 

...  25433 

Summary  of  Occupations. 

MALES. 

FEMALES 

1. 

Professional  Class 

3733  ••• 

27  r9 

2. 

Domestic  ,, 

1416 

13831 

'j 

0" 

Commercial  ,, 

6689  ... 

238 

4. 

Agricultural  and  Fishing  ... 

1094  ... 

35 

5. 

Industrial  ... 

18278  ... 

6371 

6. 

Unoccupied 

2084 

4549 

7- 

Persons  of  Unspecified  Occupation 

5524  ••• 

25433 

38788 

53U6 

The  census  figures  not  giving  classified  particulars  as  to  the  employes  at  th< 
Brighton  Railway  Works,  the  following  figures  obtained  by  Inspector  Mills  in  th< 
course  of  his  inspection  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  are  here  given 


Turners  and  Fitters  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  348 

Boiler-makers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  220 

Smiths  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  103 

Founders...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  36 

Coppersmiths  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  71 

Painters  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  325 

Trimmers...  ...  ...  . ...  ...  ...  62 

Carriage-builders...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  215 

Sawyers  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

Pattern-makers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Examiners  and  greasers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  218 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 5 1 


1784 


Birth  Places  of  Males  and  Females  enumerated  in  the  Urban  Sanitary 

District  of  Brighton,  Census,  1891. 


WHERE  BORN. 

MALES. 

FEMALES 

London 

• • • • • • 

• 5'3S 

8119 

Sussex 

• • • • • • 

•••  33763 

...  39001 

Other  South-Eastern  Counties 

3578 

•••  5 3 1 5 

South  Midland 

55  * • • 

...  1447 

...  2415 

Eastern 

55  * * • 

999 

...  1792 

South  Western 

55 

1180 

2000 

West  Midland 

55 

872 

...  1430 

North  Midland 

55  * ’ * 

452 

688 

North  Western 

55  • • ' 

394 

553 

Yorkshire  ... 

...  ... 

422 

5°9 

Northern  Counties 

...  • • • 

*53 

245 

Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

169 

324 

England  (County  not  stated) 

132 

219 

Scotland  ... 

...  ... 

360 

5°o 

Ireland 

...  ... 

•••  455 

577 

Other  Parts  of  British  Empire 

45 1 

722 

Foreign  Countries 

... 

744 

710 

At  Sea 

• • • ... 

17 

28 

Total  of  Inhabitants 

...  50726 

...  65147 

12 


It  is  evident  that  although  persons  born  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
outside  England,  form  a considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  Brighton, 
it  is  chiefly  composed  of  Sussex  and  London  people.  Sussex  contributes  63  per 
cent,  and  London  n‘4  per  cent,  of  its  total  population. 

Persons  returned  as  Blind,  as  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  Deaf,  and  as  Mentally 
Deranged,  in  the  Registration  District  of  Brighton. 


Table  H. 


Blind. 

Deaf 

and 

Dumb 

Deaf. 

Mentally  Deranged. 

Total. 

From 

Child- 

hood. 

Others 

Total. 

From 

Child- 

hood. 

Others 

Total. 

From 

Child- 

hood. 

Others 

Brighton  ... 

152 

40 

112 

122 

101 

8 

93 

218 

13 

205 

The  preceding  table  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  a complete  statement  as 
to  the  above  physical  defects. 


The  following  table  throws  considerable  light  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  are  housed  : — 


Table  I. 


Total  No. 
of 

Tenements 

in 

Borough 

of 

Brighton. 

No.  of 
Tenements 
with 

No.  of  Occupants  of  Tenements. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  12 

( 

One  Hoorn  . 2415 

1427 

632 

213 

97 

34 

8 

3 

1 

9AQ40  ' 

Two  Booms... 2897 

507 

998 

652 

395 

214 

88 

30 

8 

4 

1 



. . . A 

Three  ,,  ...2131 

127 

547 

505 

351 

264 

169 

108 

36 

22 

— 

2 — 

l 

Four  ,,  ...2725 

79 

387 

473 

495 

452 

357 

253 

142 

58 

19 

6 4 

A tenement  is  defined  in  the  census  instructions  as  “ any  house  or  part  of  a 
house  separately  occupied  either  by  the  owner  or  by  a tenant.”  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  considerable  confusion  arose  in  obtaining  these  returns,  and  that  in 
many  instances  “ house  ” and  “ tenement  ” were  regarded  as  equivalent  terms. 
I here  are  in  Brighton  19,543  inhabited  houses  and  25,340  tenements.  It  follows 
that  over  29  per  cent,  of  the  inhabited  houses  are  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family. 

The  population  per  inhabited  house  was  5*93  in  1891,  as  compared  with 
6’2o  in  1881.  There  is  evidently  a tendency  towards  diminished  crowding. 


i3 


The  population  per  tenement  was  4/6,  as  compared  with  47  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  tenements  or  distinct  occupancies  was  i'2g 
to  each  inhabited  house,  as  compared  with  1*12  for  England  and  Wales. 

No  information  is  given  in  the  census  returns  of  the  size  of  rooms.  It  may, 
however,  be  assumed,  as  is  done  in  the  Census  Report,  that  rooms  in  tenements 
with  less  than  five  rooms  will  not  often  be  of  large  size,  and  that  a proportion  of 
more  than  two  occupants  per  room,  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  included,  implies 
overcrowding.  On  this  basis,  956  tenements  were  over-crowded  at  the  date  of 
the  census  by  5,284  persons,  or  4-50  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
corresponding  proportion  for  England  and  Wales  was  n'23  per  cent.  For  the 
thirty-three  great  towns,  it  varied  from  1*74  per  cent,  for  Portsmouth,  2 ’69  per 
cent,  for  Derby  and  276  per  cent,  for  Croydon,  to  1971  per  cent,  for  London, 
32’85  per  cent,  for  Sunderland  and  4078  per  cent,  for  Gateshead.  The  results 
thus  obtained  are  somewhat  anomalous.  They  might  be  corrected,  were  more 
accurate  local  information  available.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  Brighton  is 
so  near  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  as  regards  overcrowding. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  Institutions,  &c.,  in  Brighton 
at  the  date  of  the  Census  enumeration  : — 


Table  J. 


Total  Number  of  Inmates, 

including  Officers,  &c. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kemp  Town  ( 

Convalescent  Home  (Engedi  House)... 

31 

4 

27 

Ditto  (Crescent  House)... 

104 

4 

100 

r 

Workhouse 

1097 

590 

507 

St.  Bernard  Invalid  Home 

18 

— 

18 

St.  Peter’s  -j 

Throat  and  Ear  Hospital 

4 

1 

3 

Eye  Hospital 

9 

2 

7 

County  Hospital  .. 

225 

95 

130 

l 

St.  John’s  Convalescent  Home 

42 

— 

42 

r 

Hospital  for  Women  

Children’s  Hospital  

17 

3 

14 

The  Palace  -j 

77 

30 

47 

Home  for  Convalescent  and  Invalid 

l 

Children  

15 

3 

12 

Preston  ...  j 

Preston  Cavalry  Barracks 

Borough  Sanatorium  

463 

28 

398 

8 

65 

20 

The  total  inmates  of  the  Brighton  Workhouse  Industrial  School  (Warren 
Farm)  was  245,  of  the  Truant  Industrial  School  of  the  School  Board  for  Brighton 
(Purley)  43,  and  of  the  Industrial  School  of  the  School  Board  for  Brighton 
(Chailey)  63. 
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B.— VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Births. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the  Municipal  Borough  during  the 
52  weeks  ending  Dec.  31st,  1893,  was  2598b  L511  of  boys  and  1,470  of  girls. 
Tin's  is  equivalent  to  a birth-rate  of  25-3  per  1,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
2 5 ‘ 1 in  the  previous  year.  The  birth-rate  of  the  33  great  towns  averaged  31-9 
per  1,000,  that  of  London  being  31*0.  Brighton  had  the  lowest  birth-rate  among 
the  great  towns  with  the  exception  of  Huddersfield  (23*8)  and  Halifax  (24-6),  the 
highest  being  Gateshead  with  a birth-rate  of  36-5  per  1,000. 


Table  I. — Total  and  Illegitimate  Births  during  the  last  11  years. 


Years. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate 

Births. 

Total  Birth- 
Rate. 

Illegitimate 

Birth-Rate. 

Illegitimate 
Births  per 
cent,  of  Total 
Births. 

Per  1,000  Inhabitants. 

1883 

3236 

265 

29-6 

2'38 

7-9 

1884 

3248 

236 

294 

2-09 

7-0 

1885 

2981 

195 

26-9 

1-70 

6 "5 

1886 

2957 

197 

26-5 

1-69 

6-6 

1887 

3038 

190 

27-0 

1 *61 

6-2 

1888 

2791 

204 

24  6 

1-70 

7-3 

1889 

2964 

214 

26-0 

1-75 

7-2 

1890 

2915 

191 

25-4 

1-54 

6-6 

1891 

3031 

215 

26*22 

1-86 

7-1 

1892 

2958 

222 

25-10 

1-88 

7*5 

1893 

2981 

197 

25-30 

1-67 

6-6 

Of  the  births,  197  were  of  illegitimate  children,  forming  6*6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  births,  as  compared  with  7*5  in  the  previous  year.  59  births  occurred  in 
the  Workhouse,  of  which  50  were  of  illegitimate  children.  The  number  of  deaths 
among  illegitimate  infants  during  last  year  was  319  per  1,000,  as  compared  with 
158  per  1,000  among  legitimate  children. 


Deaths. 

During  the  year  1893,  2,165  deaths  were  registered  in  Brighton.  1,069  of 
males  and  1,096  of  females.  This  shows  an  annual  death  rate  of  18-4  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  18-9  in  1892,  and  21 '8  in  1882. 
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Table  II. — Comparison  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Successive  Years. 


Years. 

Births. 

Birth- 
Rate 
per  1000 
inhabi- 
tants. 

Deaths 

from 

all 

Causes. 

Death- 
Rate 
per  1000 
inhabit- 
ants. 

Death-Rate  from  the 
seven  chief  Infectious 
Diseases  per  1000 
inhabitants. 

Death-Rate 
under  one  year 
of  Age  per  1000 
births. 

1882 

3284 

30-2 

2372 

21  S 

4-4 

187 

1883 

3236 

29  6 

2131 

19  5 

2-50 

160 

1884 

3248 

291 

2064 

18-8 

1-77 

162 

1885 

2981 

26-9 

1952 

17-6 

1-43 

132 

1886 

2957 

26  5 

1986 

17-8 

1-97 

160 

1887 

3038 

27-0 

1988 

17-7 

2-33 

148 

1888 

2791 

24-6 

1928 

17-02 

1-42 

149 

1889 

2964 

26-0 

1833 

16  07 

1-60 

131 

1890 

2915 

25  4 

2232 

19-07 

2-57 

164 

1891 

3031 

26*2 

2097 

18-20 

1-06 

137 

1892 

2958 

25-1 

2232 

18-94 

2 09 

151 

1893 

2981 

25-3 

2165 

18-37 

1-84 

169 

The  death-rate  was  20-9  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  16*4  in  the  second 
quarter,  1 8 • 1 in  the  third  quarter,  and  i8’i  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  death-rate  was  unusually  high  in  the  third  quarter,  owing  to  the 
prolonged  hot  weather  favouring  the  development  of  infantile  diarrhoea. 

The  death-rate  in  the  thirty-three  great  towns  averaged  21 ’6,  that  of  London 
being  21  *3.  The  only  great  towns  with  a lower  death-rate  than  Brighton  during 
1893  were  Croydon,  with  a death-rate  of  16 '3  ; Huddersfield,  with  a death-rate  of 
17*2;  Halifax,  with  a death-rate  of  17 '4;  and  Derby  and  Portsmouth  with  a 
death-rate  of  18*2.  All  these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Portsmouth,  have  a 
smaller  population  than  Brighton. 

Of  the  remaining  great  towns  eight  have  a smaller  population  than  Brighton, 
but  their  death-rate  was  higher.  The  extent  of  aggregation  of  population  and  its 
density  have,  undoubtedly,  some  influence  on  the  rate  of  mortality.  Of  the  towns 
above  named,  Croydon  had  in  1891  a density  of  only  11*4  persons  per  acre, 
Huddersfield  of  8-r  per  acre,  while  Brighton  is  only  exceeded  in  density  of 
population  by  six  other  English  towns,  its  population  numbering  in  1891,  46 
persons  per  acre.  Croydon  is,  in  a large  measure,  a suburb  of  London,  and 
partakes  of  the  exceptional  conditions  favouring  an  abnormally  low  death-rate 
which  characterise  suburban  districts  and  render  their  death-rates  comparatively 
untrustworthy.  To  the  same  category  belongs  Hove,  whose  public  institutions 
are  in  Brighton  and  elsewhere  (see  page  17).  The  artificial  separation  of  West 
Brighton  from  participation  in  the  Registrar-General’s  official  figures  renders  the 
Brighton  statistics  only  very  partially  comparable  with  those  of  other  great  towns 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  include  their  suburbs  within  the  scope  of  their 
municipal  boundaries. 

The  case  of  Huddersfield  is  particularly  interesting.  Its  density  of  popula- 
ion  (8t  persons  per  acre)  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  great  town.  It  may 
in  fact  be  described  as  an  aggregation  of  villages,  and  its  Local  Authority  has 
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sagaciously  encouraged  the  spreading  out  of  its  labouring-class  population  by 
running  tramcars  to  the  furthest  suburbs  at  a cost  which  just  covers  working 
expenses. 

In  the  several  sub-districts  of  Brighton  the  birth  and  death-rates  were  as 
follows  : — 

Table  III. 


Population 
estimated 
to  the 
middle  of 
1893. 

i ’ . 

Deaths 
from  7 
chief 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Annual  Rate  per  1,000  of 
the  Estimated  Population. 

Borough  and 
Suit- Districts. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Birth- 

rate. 

Death- 

rate. 

Death- 
rate 
from  7 
chief 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Sub.-Distpjcts 

Palace 

20,573 

277 

268 

21 

13-46 

13-03 

1 02 

Kemp-Town 

15,437 

248 

267 

23 

16-06 

17-30 

1-49 

St.  Peter’s  ... 

68,862 

2122 

1434 

149 

30-82 

20-82 

2-16 

Preston 

12,961 

334 

196 

22 

25-77 

15-12 

1-83 

Entire  Borough 

117,833 

2981 

2165 

215 

25-30 

18-37 

1-84 

The  birth-rate  varied  from  30-82  in  St.  Peter’s  to  i3'46  in  the  Palace,  and 
the  death-rate  from  20-82  in  St.  Peter’s  to  13*03  in  the  Palace  sub-district.  The 
lowest  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  was  in  the  Palace  sub-district. 

Infant  Mortality. 

The  infantile  mortality  (under  one  year  of  age)  is  best  stated  in  terms  of  the 
infantile  population,  that  is,  practically  the  annual  number  of  births.  Thus 
stated,  during  last  year  it  was  169  per  1,000  births,  being  highest  in  the  Kemp 
Town  and  St.  Peter’s  sub-districts. 


Table  IV. — Infantile  Mortality  in  each  Sub-District  of  Brighton . 


Death-rate  per  1,000  Infants. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Palace  ... 

134 

120 

122 

140 

155 

Kemp  Town 

152 

199 

150 

125 

193 

St.  Peter’s 

129 

185 

146 

165 

174 

Preston  ... 

105 

100 

89 

91 

114 

Borough  of  Brighton  ... 

131 

164 

137 

151 

169 

The  excess  of  diarrhoea  associated  with  the  exceptionally  hot  summer  is 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  infantile  mortality  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years. 
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Mortality  among  Illegitimate  Infants. 

The  excessive  mortality  among  illegitimate  infants  calls  for  special  comment. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  in  1893  was  504.  Of  this 
number,  63  were  illegitimate  children.  Stated  in  proportion  to  numbeis  living, 
the  relative  mortality  among  legitimate  and  illegitimate  infants  was  as  follows  : — 

1891.  1892.  1893. 

Deaths  of  Legitimate  Infants  per  1,000  Births  118  ...  134  ...  158 

„ „ Illegitimate  ,,  „ „ 293  * ...  360  ...  319 

Thus  an  illegitimate  child  born  in  Brighton  during  1893  had  only  about  one- 
half  the  prospect  of  reaching  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  life  which  is  enjoyed 
by  a child  born  in  wedlock.  (See  also  page  26.) 

Deaths  of  Visitors. 

Of  the  total  2,165  deaths  in  Brighton  during  last  year,  90  were  stated  to  be 
of  visitors.  The  return  of  deaths  among  visitors  is  incomplete,  many  of  the 
deaths  occurring  amongst  visitors  not  being  marked  as  such.  The  County 
Hospital  in  particular  draws  a considerable  number  of  patients  from  surrounding 
districts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  deaths  in  that  institution  : — 

1890.  1891.  1892.  1893. 

Deaths  of  Inhabitants  of  Brighton  ...  78  ...  95  ...  75  ...  94 

Deaths  of  persons  from  the  rural 

districts  of  Sussex,  &c ...  29  ...  18  ...  23  ...  19 

Deaths  of  persons  from  Hove  ...  9 ...  10  ...  4 ...  6 

Deaths  of  persons  from  London,  &c.  3 ...  3 ...  2 ...  2 

no  126  104  121 

Thus  taking  the  average  of  four  years,  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in 
the  County  Hospital  were  of  non-residents. 

Of  the  32  deaths  in  the  Children’s  Hospital  during  1893,  two  were  of 
patients  from  Hove,  two  from  Fishersgate  and  Southwick,  and  one  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

Deaths  in  Public  Institutions. 

Of  the  total  deaths,  199  occurred  in  the  Workhouse,  12 1 in  the  County 
Hospital,  32  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  16  in  the  Sanatorium,  1 in  the  Throat 
and  Ear  Hospital,  1 in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  2 in  St.  Mary’s  Home,  and  4 in  the 
Barracks. 

Chief  Causes  of  Death. 

The  chief  causes  of  death  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  disease  or 
group  of  diseases  are  tabulated  in  Table  V.,  and  the  same  table  not  only  gives 
the  relative  incidence  of  different  diseases,  but  also  enables  us  to  see  the  inci- 
dence of  each  disease  in  the  two  sexes  and  at  different  ages. 
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Table  V. 


Causes  of  Deaths  in  Brighton 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1893. 

Total 

Deaths. 

SEX. 

AGES  AT  DEATH. 

Male. 

Female. 

0-1 

1—5 

5 — U 

/"Small  Pox 

o 

Measles  ... 

13 

5 

8 

o 

1 l 



N 

Whooping  Cough 

55 

14 

41 

38 

16 

1 

u 

Enteric  Fever  ... 

15 

9 

6 

— 

— 

5 

Diarrhoea... 

87 

42 

45 

63 

16 

1_ 

rO  ' 

Diphtheria 

35 

15 

20 

4 

13 

15 

fe 

Scarlet  Fever 

11 

5 

6 

1 

6 

2 

o 

cn 

Puerperal  Fever  .. 

6 

6 

— 

— 



*o 

Erysipelas 

14 

6 

8 

4 

1 

— 

Ch 

! zn 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases 

22 

13 

9 

12 

— 

— 

l. Influenza ... 

33 

16 

17 

1 

1 

H 

I'M  f Phthisis 

198 

112 

86 

— 

1 

5 

o 

3 I Tahes  Mesenterica  ... 

25 

15 

10 

17 

8 

J 

-4-3 

JO  Brain  Tubercle 

39 

23 

16 

12 

19 

6 

S co 

h lOtlier  Tubercular  Diseases 

38 

22 

16 

8 

10 

2 

O 

Cancer  Malignant  Diseases  ... 

92 

28 

64 

* 

1 

Q 

Gout  and  Rheumatism 

27 

16 

11 

1 

2 

P 

, Other  Constitutional  Diseases 

38 

20 

18 

2 

5 

— 

t-H 

Parasitic  Diseases 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

! l-H 

Dietic 

n 

5 

6 

— 

— 1 

"Nervous  Diseases,  excluding  Convul- 

i 

sions... 

166 

81 

85 

r* 

i 

7 

9 

Convulsions 

55 

32 

23 

46 

7 

- 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  Special  Sense... 

2 

1 

l 



0 

J. 

Circulatory 

190 

97 

93 

2 

9 

ImJ 

6 

c o 

i o 

Respiratory 

343 

170 

173 

7! 

57 

8 fi: 

Digestive... 

137 

56 

81 

29 

13 

8 E 

Generative 

23 

— 

23 

— 

— 

Ui. 

Urinary  ... 

53 

31 

22 



— 

1 It 

Locomotorv 

9 

4 

5 

1 



3 

Integumentary  ... 

11 

6 

5 

3 



^Lymphatic 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— II 

a 

r 

is 

Premature  birth  and  low  vitality 

91 

51 

40 

91 



-j  _ 

o cl 

p SI 

Congenital  defects  and  malformations 

9 

5 

4 

rr 

l 

1 

1 

t’l 

Old  age  ... 

152 

63 

89 

— 

— ■ 

p 

>—( 

> 

Violence  ... 

61 

41 

20 

/ 

4 

5 

vm. 

Ill-defined 

102 

63 

39 

76 

16 

1 

Totals  

2165 

1069 

1096 

504 

217 

82  h 
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Table  V.  (contd.) 


AGES  AT  DEATH. 

Not 

Inquest 

Visitors 

15—25 

25—35 

35—45 

45—55 

• 

55—65 

65—75 

75—85 

85  and 
upwards 

certified 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

O 

O 

1 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

9 

w 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- — - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

9 

+ml 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

1 

10 

8 

2 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

39 

53 

46 

32 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

6 

— 

— - 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

9 

9 

4 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

11 

21 

17 

24 

14 

9 

— 

— 

10 

4 

2 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

2 

5 

6 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

10 

10 

23 

27 

36 

21 

11 

6 

2 

7 

- — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18 

2 

4 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

13 

20 

27 

30 

54 

21 

4 

17 

19 

7 

6 

11 

16 

30 

43 

57 

69 

5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

10 

14 

17 

18 

17 

9 

— - 

3 

3 

15 

4 

7 

9 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

7 

8 

10 

13 

9 

— 

1 

9 

6 

3 

— 

1 

' 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

~ — 

— 

■ — 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 



— 

1 

2 

26 

83 

40 

— 

— 

1 

6 

11 

8 

6 

3 

8 

1 

2 

61 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

109 

143 

172 

202 

192 

265 

209 

70 

51 

95 

84 

Deaths  from  Tubercular  Diseases. 


A special  importance  attaches  to  tubercular  diseases,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  due  essentially  to  the  entrance  into  the  system  of  a special  micro- 
organism, the  tubercle-bacillus.  The  majority  of  those  thus  receiving  infection 
are  happily  able  to  resist  its  development.  In  weaker  persons,  however,  and 
particularly  in  those  with  a family  predisposition  to  the  disease,  the  reception  of 
the  infection  is  followed  by  the  slow  development  of  tuberculosis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  specific  infection  of  tuberculosis  enters  the 
system  chiefly  by  two  channels  : — 

ist — Inhaled  with  the  dust  produced  by  the  drying  of  the  expectoration 
of  consumptive  patients,  and 

2nd — Swallowed  with  certain  articles  of  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals, 
and  more  particularly  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  drunk  in  an 
uncooked  condition. 

The  inhalation  of  infected  dust  is  especially  potent  for  evil  under  conditions 
of  over-crowding,  involving  the  repeated  re-breathing  of  a foul  atmosphere.  For 
this  reason,  we  find  that  consumption  is  more  prevalent  among  those  having  in- 
door occupations  than  among  those  whose  work  keeps  them  out  of  doors ; and 
is  more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do ; in  narrow  streets 
than  in  wide  thoroughfares  ; in  houses  sub-let  under  insanitary  conditions,  than 
in  self-contained  houses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  some  improvement  in  the 
mortality  from  consumption  has  been  already  secured. 


Mean  Annual  Death-rate  in  Brighton  from  Phthisis  ( Consumption ),  per 

ioo,oco  Persons  in  Groups  of  Years. 


Ten  years,  1861-70 
Ten  years,  1871-80 
Three  years,  1881-83 
Three  years,  1884-86 
Four  years,  1887-90 
Three  years,  1891-93 


295 

247 

x93 
1 69 

169 

!5T 


During  1893,  the  deaths  from  Consumption  numbered  198.  In  155  of 
these  it  was  found  practicable  to  make  inquiries  into  the  history  and  environ- 
ment of  the  deceased.  There  was  clear  evidence  that  in  at  least  21  out  of  the 


T55>  01  I3’5  Per  cent.,  the  illness  dated  trom  some  time  precedent  to  the  time  of 
coming  to  live  in  Brighton.  In  not  a few  cases  death  occurred  within  a few 
weeks  or  even  days  after  the  patient  came  to  Brighton.  Such  sending  patients 
to  the  sea-side  in  the  last  stages  of  disease  is  to  be  deprecated  from  the  stand- 
point both  of  the  patient  and  the  town. 
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In  56  houses  in  which  consumptive  patients  had  died  the  sick-rooms  were 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  the  wall-paper  being  stripped  off  and  burnt, 
and  thus  danger  to  the  next  occupants  of  the  rooms  in  question  avoided.  Where 
the  family  doctor  has  advised  tiffs  disinfection  after  the  fatal  termination  of  a 
case  of  Phthisis,  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  it  out ; and  such 
requests  will  in  the  future  receive  prompt  attention.  In  other  cases  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  secure  voluntary  permission  to  undertake  disinfection  and 
cleansing  ; and  as  the  fact  that  Phthisis  is  infective  is  still  but  imperfectly 
appreciated,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  press  the  matter  further. 


Zymotic  Diseases. 

The  seven  chief  infectious  diseases  caused  215  deaths,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  annual  death-rate  of  1*84  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  relative  proportion  borne  by  each  Zymotic  Disease  is  shewn  in  Table  VI. 


Table  VI. — Annual  Death-Rate  per  100,000  of  Population  from  Zymotic  Diseases. 


1861 

1871 

1881 

to 

to 

to 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1870 

1880 

1884 

Small  Pox 

22 

8 

43 

0 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Measles  ... 
Scarlet 

43 

27 

53 '5 

30-65 

9-85 

64-02 

2-66 

40-34 

53-13 

24-22 

99-29 

11-03 

Fever  ... 

63 

39 

47-7 

6-31 

12-53 

8*89 

7-94 

15-78 

10-45 

0-87 

6-79 

9-33 

Diphtheria 

Whooping 

26 

8 

7’5 

16-22 

18-81 

26-67 

21-18 

8-77 

12-19 

10-38 

19-52 

29-97 

Cough  ... 

60 

46 

56-0 

40-56 

59-98 

27-56 

43-24 

23-68 

88-71 

18-17 

18-67 

46-68 

F ever 

(chiefly 

Enteric) 

53 

24 

25-5 

16-22 

11-64 

11-56 

13  24 

15-78 

11-32 

11-24 

6-79 

12-73 

Diarrhoea... 

121 

106 

66-7 

32-44 

84-15 

94-68 

53-83 

56-13 

81-80 

40-65 

57-71 

73-83 

Seven  Chief 

Zymotic 

Diseases 

388  00 

258  -00 

26D20 

142-40 

196-96 

233  -38 

142  09 

160  '48 

257  -70 

105  -53 

208  -77 

183  -57 

Influenza. 

When  the  history  of  the  recent  epidemics  of  Influenza  comes  to  be  com- 
pletely written,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  death-toll  caused  by  them  has 
been  heavier  than  that  from  any  visitation  of  cholera  to  this  country.  If  we  add 
to  the  list  of  deaths  due  directly  to  its  maleficent  operation,  those  indirectly 
ascribable  to  it,  we  obtain  a sum  of  injurious  effects  which  has  not  been  equalled 
by  any  other  disease  in  modern  times. 
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In  Brighton  33  deaths  were  ascribed  to  influenza  in  1893,  149  in  1892,  71 
in  1891  and  23  in  1890,  the  year  in  which  it  first  appeared  in  our  local  death 
returns.  This  does  not  represent  the  total  effect.  The  deaths  from  chest  affec- 
tions were  greatly  increased  in  number  ; old  people  and  invalids  (who,  in  a 
health-resort  like  Brighton,  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion than  in  the  majority  of  towns)  had  their  tenure  of  life  shortened,  and,  apart 
from  mortality,  many  hundreds  were  left  debilitated  for  many  months,  or  even 
permanently.  The  pecuniary  loss  due  to  this  disease  by  prolonged  disablement 
of  workers  must  have  been  enormous. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  that  we  are  so  comparatively  helpless  in  the  face  of  such 
an  enemy.  The  only  points  that  appear  certain  are  those  named  in  my  special 
report,  dated  January  28th,  1892.  These  are  that  Influenza  is  intensely  infectious, 
and  that  patients  suffering  from  it  should  therefore  be  isolated  as  for  any  other 
infectious  disease  ; that  a high  standard  of  personal  health  tends  to  prevent  its 
onset ; and  that  when  it  occurs  it  should,  however  mild,  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  affection  and  treated  accordingly.  The  necessity  for  old  persons  and 
invalids  to  avoid  sources  of  infection  is  particularly  great. 


The  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 


For  a knowledge  of  the  more  important  Infectious  Diseases  we  are,  since 
March  1st,  1891,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  uncertain  and  late  information 
obtainable  from  the  death-returns  and  from  casual  sources. 

'The  more  accurate  and  prompt  returns  furnished  to  me  under  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Notification  Act  shew  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  Infectious 
Diseases  notified  during  1893  was  933  : — Diphtheria,  181  ; Scarlet  Fever,  479  ; 
Enteric  Fever,  76;  Continued  Fever,  1;  Erysipelas,  171  ; Puerperal  Fever,  12; 
Membranous  Croup,  4;  Small  Pox,  8;  English  Cholera,  1. 


Diphtheria  and 
Membranous 
Croup. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Number  of  Infectious  Cases 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1893 

per  1,000  Inhabitants 
Corresponding  Deaths  per 

•94 

1-57 

3-21 

4-06 

•54 

•65 

1,000  Inhabitants.. 
Number  of  Deaths  per  100 

•19 

•29 

•07 

•09 

•07 

•13 

cases... 

21-10 

18-50 

2-14 

221 

12-70 

19-50 

1 he  above  is  the  number  of  supposed  cases  of  infectious  disease.  Further 
observation  in  a certain  proportion  of  these  led  to  a revision  of  the  diagnosis. 
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In  32  cases,  duplicate  notifications  were  received,  and  one  case  of  Erysipelas 
was  notified  in  succession  by  three  doctors.  The  total  number  of  notifications 
(including  8 notified  by  myself)  was  967.  Of  these,  239  occurred  in  public 
medical  practice — the  amount  payable  for  the  certificates  being  ^11  19s.  od.  ; 
while  720  occurred  in  private  medical  practice — -the  amount  payable  being  ^90. 
The  total  amount  paid  for  notification  certificates  was  ^101  19s.  od.,  as 

compared  with  ^65  14s.  6d.  in  1892. 

The  notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  has  worked  smoothly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  efficiently.  Its  efficiency  depends  largely  on  the  promptness  with  which 
certificates  are  received.  Each  hour  of  delay  means,  in  cases  in  which  removal 
to  the  Sanatorium  is  required,  a further  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  infection. 
For  this  reason,  posting  notification  certificates  is  a much  less  efficient 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  than  sending  the  householders  with  the 
certificate  to  the  Town  Hall.  The  latter  method  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  enabling  the  householder  to  fulfil  his  or  her  portion  of  the  dual  obligation  to 
notify  the  case.  The  telephone  is  also  frequently  brought  into  use  by  doctors, 
thus  further  preventing  delay  in  the  removal  of  patients. 


Scarlet  Fever. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  most  people,  that  last  year  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  Scarlet  Fever  patients  was 
found  to  be  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  large  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease  in  London.  The  evil  results  of  this  state  of  things  were  not  confined  to 
London,  Brighton  among  other  towns  having  cases  imported  into  it.  The  cases 
of  Scarlet  Fever  in  Brighton  during  last  year  were  in  the  proportion  of  4 i per 
1,000  of  the  population  as  compared  with  3^2  per  1,000  in  the  previous  year. 
The  type  of  disease  was  very  mild,  the  mortality  being  only  2 '2  per  100  cases 
treated.  At  no  time  was  there  any  difficulty  in  accommodating  Scarlet  Fever 
patients  at  the  Sanatorium,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  the  staff,  nor  for  accommodation  for  isolation  and  doubtful  cases. 

The  Scarlet  Fever  mortality  in  the  Sanatorium  was  2'5  per  100  cases  treated, 
at  patients’ homes  i*6  per  100  treated.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  securing  the 
removal  of  severe  than  of  slight  cases  to  the  Sanatorium. 

The  necessity  for  hospital  accommodation  for  Scarlet  Fever  might  be 
greatly  reduced,  did  parents  and  teachers  realise  more  completely  the  necessity  for 
regarding  every  sore  throat  as  infectious  until  it  is  proved  not  to  be  so.  The  notion 
that  Scarlet  Fever  is  only  slightly  infectious  before  the  process  of  “ peeling  ” 
commences  is  so  prevalent,  that  I may  be  excused  for  giving  the  following 
instances  from  last  year’s  experience,  proving  the  extreme  infectiousness  of  the 
disease  from  the  moment  that  sore  throat  and  vomiting  (usually  the  earliest 
symptoms)  occur  : — 
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(1) _ T.  D.  fell  ill  at  the School  on  the  ioth  November,  1893.  He 

vomited  in  the  playground.  Some  of  the  vomit  went  on  to  a cloth  school 
bag  and  one  book  which  he  carried.  The  bag  was  imperfectly  cleansed 
and  hung  undisturbed  in  the  passage  at  the  boy’s  home  until  the  13th 
January.  T.  D.  was  removed  to  the  Sanatorium  on  November  nth,  and 
on  the  3rd  January,  1894,  returned  home.  On  the  13th  January,  his 
sister  E.  D.  took  down  the  above  bag  from  its  hook,  and  scraped  the 
book  and  corner  of  bag,  to  which  some  dried  vomit  still  adhered.  On 
the  15th  she  began  with  Scarlet  Fever. 

(2) — A boy  A was  stabbed  in  the  arm  by  another  boy  B on  the  23rd  October. 

A third  boy  C lent  A a pocket-handkerchief  to  stem  the  blood,  and  the 
handkerchief  was  worn  until  A reached  home.  A fell  ill  with  scarlet 
fever  three  days  afterwards.  Two  days  before  this  accident,  C’s  sister 
had  been  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  had  been  living  in  the  same 
room  as  C during  these  two  days. 

Small  Pox. 

During  last  year,  small-pox  has  been  seriously  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
England,  including  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Brighton  has,  happily, 
entirely  escaped  with  the  exception  of  a few  introduced  cases.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  promptitude  of  notification  by  doctors  and  of  the  subsequent  measures 
which  were  taken,  that  no  secondary  case  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  six  distinct 
single  importations. 

In  four  instances  vagrants  were  the  means  of  introducing  the  infection. 
One  case  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  all  four.  A.  W.,  aged  43  years,  tramped 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  reaching  Horsham  on  the  19th  March. 
On  the  20th,  he  was  sent  thence  to  Lewes  prison  for  a week.  He  stayed  at 
Lewes  after  his  release  for  two  days,  coming  to  Brighton  on  the  29th.  He  lodged 
one  night  at  a common  lodging-house,  next  night  in  the  vagrant  ward  at  the 
Workhouse,  where  he  was  found  to  be  ill  and  transferred  to  the  Sanatorium. 

In  another  case,  a vagrant  who  had  the  small-pox  rash  well  out  slept  in  the 
same  room  as  a dozen  others.  The  latter  next  morning  declined  to  be  re- 
vaccinated, but  a gratuity  to  each  secured  ready  submission  to  the  operation. 

I he  history  of  recent  outbreaks  of  small-pox  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country  agrees  in  the  one  fact  that  vagrants  have  been  the  most  frequent  vehicle 
for  infection.  That  they  should  add  this  pernicious  effect  to  their  previous  use- 
lessness and  burdensomeness  to  society  is  intolerable. 

1 he  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  represented  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  necessity  which  in  their  opinion  exists,  for 

obtaining  further  powers  to  enable  sanitary  authorities  to  detain  any  suspected 
vagrants. 
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The  following  figures  as  to  vaccination  in  Brighton  (not  including  Preston) 
are  furnished  by  Mr,  Clifford,  Vaccination  Officer. 

Table  VII. 


Number 
of  Births 
Regis- 
tered. 

Success- 

fully 

Vac- 

cinated. 

Insus- 
ceptible 
of  Vac- 
cination 

Had 

Small 

Pox. 

Dead 
U11  vac- 
cinated. 

Post- 

poned 

by 

Medical 

Certifi- 

cate. 

Removed  to 
Districts  the 
Vaccination 
Officer  of  which 
has  been 
apprized,  or  re- 
moved to  places 
unknown. 

July  1st,  1891,"| 
to  \ 

June  30th,  1892  J 

2663 

2148 

8 

— 

247 

97 

123 

July  1st,  1892,^ 
to 

June30th,1893j 

2637 

2146 

7 

— 

268 

84 

132 

Thus  in  the  first  year  5^3  and  in  the  last  year  5 '8  per  cent,  of  the  children 
born  and  not  accounted  for  by  death  or  medical  certificate  probably  escaped 
vaccination. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Of  the  cases  of  Enteric  Fever  occurring  during  last  year,  21  were  imported 
into  the  town,  6 from  Worthing.  The  details  of  the  latter  are  given  in  my  report 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1893. 

One  death  was  returned  as  due  to  “ aortic  disease  following  enteric  fever  ” 
at  Ealing,  a year  previously.  Another  patient,  returned  as  dying  from  “ typhoid,” 
was  found,  on  enquiry,  to  have  been  suffering  from  chronic  alcoholism,  and  the 
doctor  appears  to  have  informed  the  relatives  that  the  “ typhoid  was  due  to  the 
poison  from  the  liver  having  got  up  into  the  brain.”  Unfortunately,  the 
Registrar-General  makes  no  allowance  for  such  a medical  eccentricity. 

Diarrhoea. 

The  diarrhoeal  death-rate,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  VI.,  was  higher  than  in 
the  two  previous  years.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  higher  as  I had 
anticipated,  in  view  of  the  prolonged  heat  and  drought.  This  favourable  result 
is  in  part  at  least  ascribable  to  the  precautionary  instructions  which  were  given  to 
the  poor,  to  the  early  removal  of  dust-bin  refuse,  and  to  the  special  scavenging  of 
side  streets,  accompanied  by  washing  of  street  channels  and  gully-tanks.  The 
mortality  from  this  disease  is  largely  ascribable  to  the  poisoning  of  food, 
especially  of  milk,  arising  in  connection  with  the  decomposition  of  accumulations 
of  filth  about  the  house  ; and  it  is,  in  a large  measure,  preventible  by  extreme 
cleanliness,  and  by  boiling  all  infants’  food. 
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Deaths  from  Violence,  &c. 


During  the  year  61  deaths  were  due  to  some  form  of  violence.  In  95 
cases  inquests  were  held,  the  verdicts  returned  being  as  follows:  — 


1 —  Natural  Causes  ... 

2 —  Accidental— 

Result  of  falls 
Overlaid  by  mother 
Suffocation 
Burns  and  Scalds  ... 

Killed  by  an  electric  shock 
Run  over  ... 

Exposure  to  the  weather  ... 

Drowning  ... 

Crushed  in  lift 
Kicked  by  a horse 

Colliding  with  horse  and  cart  whilst  riding  a 
bicycle 

Knocked  down  by  mail  van 
Poisoning  ... 

Anaesthetic  (chloroform)  ... 

3 —  Suicidal— 

Hanging  ... 

Shooting  ... 

Poisoning  ... 

Drowning  ... 

Cut  throat  ... 

Throwing  herself  from  window  ... 

4 —  Homicidal — 

Prussic  acid  poisoning 
Blows  (manslaughter) 

Burns  (manslaughter) 

5 —  Open  Verdict — 

Drowning 

Found  dead 

Total 


34 


9 

5 

2 

6 

1 

2 
1 
6 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

- 38 

6 

2 

3 
1 

4 
1 

1 7 


1 

1 

1 


3 


Uncertified  Deaths. 


In  51  cases,  i.e .,  2 3 per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  the  cause  of  death  was 
not  medically  certified.  I have  already  drawn  attention  (page  17)  to  the 
greater  mortality  among  illegitimate  than  among  legitimate  infants.  It  is  a 
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somewhat  ugly  comment  on  this  fact  that  the  deaths  of  a much  larger  proportion 
of  illegitimate  infants  are  not  medically  certified  than  of  legitimate  infants. 
This  means  that  the  former  are  medically  neglected  in  much  larger  numbers. 
Thus  during  the  six  years  1887-92  inclusive,  7'82  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
of  illegitimate  infants  were  uncertified,  as  compared  with  4/69  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  of  legitimate  children  during  the  same  period.  Although  this  fact 
does  not  completely  explain,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  difference  between  the 
death-rate  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  infants.  During  the  three  years  1890-92 
inclusive,  the  death  rate  among  legitimate  infants  was  136  per  1000  legitimate 
infants  born  ; while  the  death-rate  among  illegitimate  infants  was  369  per 
1000  illegitimate  infants  born. 

In  view  of  this  high  mortality  among  illegitimate  infants,  it  appears  to  me 
desirable  that  each  Local  Sanitary  Authority  should  keep  a register  of  the 
illegitimate  children  under  one  year  of  age  living  within  the  district,  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  register  now  kept  under  the  Infants’  Life  Protection  Act.  It  should 
be  compulsory  on  the  mother  or  acting  guardian  of  each  such  child  to  place 
the  name  of  the  child  on  the  register,  formal  notice  of  this  requirement  being 
given  when  the  birth  is  registered.  Such  registration  would  enable  periodical 
visits  to  be  made,  preferably  by  means  of  a female  sanitary  inspector,  such  as 
is  now  employed  in  Brighton,  as  well  as  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Salford,  &c. 

Meteorology  of  the  Year. 

The  following  tables  give  the  more  important  meteorological  facts  in  each 
month  of  the  year. 

Table  IX. 


Number  of  Hours  of  Bright  Sunshine  and  Sunless  Days  during  1893. 

(Campbell-Stokes  Sunshine  Recorder). 


Hours  of  Bright  Sunshine  in  Brighton. 

Sunless  Days  in  Brighton. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

January 

29*75 

60-15 

16 

9 

February 

80-62 

80-99 

8 

8 

March  ... 

193-80 

146-56 

3 

3 

April 

280-65 

231-74 

0 

1 

May 

223-40 

228-91 

0 

1 

June 

247-54 

232-58 

1 

1 

July 

212-81 

227-86 

1 

1 

August... 

258-59 

191-64 

0 

1 

September 

167-39 

137*60 

2 

1 

October 

141-37 

108-33 

5 

5 

November 

69-48 

50-08 

10 

14 

December 

66-30 

60-22 

8 

12 

Total  for  Year  

1971-70 

1756-66 

54 

57 

1893. 
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C.— SANITARY  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Sanitary  Inspections. 


In  the  following  tables  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Department  is  stated,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  given  in  tabular  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  10,044  houses  were 
visited  in  the  course  of  house-to-house  inspection,  as  compared  with  7,463  in 
the  previous  year.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  houses 
visited  during  the  year.  Apart  from  house-to-house  inspection,  a large  proportion 
of  the  time  of  inspectors  is  occupied  in  attending  to  complaints  received  from 
householders  in  every  part  of  the  town.  During  last  year  2,180  such  complaints 
received  attention,  as  compared  with  1,604  in  the  previous  year.  In  addition, 
5,579  visits  were  made  by  the  special  inspector  for  purposes  of  investigation  and 
disinfecting  after  cases  of  infectious  disease.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  the 
practice  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a sanitary  examination  of  the  houses 
visited.  5791  visits  were  made  during  the  year  to  Slaughter  Houses,  613  to 
Cowsheds,  155  to  Bakehouses,  1844  to  Dairies  and  Provision  Shops.  The 
Common  Lodging-Houses  have  received  406  visits.  In  198  houses  the  soil-pipe 
has  been  tested  by  peppermint  or  ferret  tests  ; and  996  drains  have  been  opened 
for  examination. 
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Inspections  during  1893. — Table  X. 


1 

First 

Quarter. 

Second 

Quarter. 

Third 

Quarter. 

Fourth 

Quarter. 

Totals 
for  1893. 

Corres- 

ponding 

Total, 

1892. 

Number  of  Streets  Inspected  ... 

77 

92 

64 

45 

278 

251 

Number  of  Houses  and  other 

Premises  Inspected 

2682 

2471 

2585 

2306 

10044 

7463 

Number  of  Complaints  attended 

to  ., 

432 

449 

580 

719 

2180 

1604 

Number  of  Visits  to  Slaughter 

Houses 

1646 

1241 

1158 

1746 

5791 

5930 

Number  of  Visits  to  Cowsheds  ... 

99-2 

W W W 

121 

133 

137 

613 

743 

, , , , Bakehouses 

11 

128 

1 

15 

155 

377 

,,  Dairies  and 

Provision  Shops... 

512 

389 

364 

579 

1844 

1632 

Number  of  Day  Visits  to 

Common  Lodging-Houses 

112 

138 

17 

71 

338 

225 

Number  of  Night  Visits  to  ditto 

17 

17 

17 

17 

68 

102 

,,  Visits  in  respect  of 

Sickness  ... 

1595 

1353 

1074 

1557 

5579 

oiol 

Number  of  Visits  to  Fumigate 

Rooms 

256 

99 

105 

210 

670 

683 

Number  of  Visits  for  Removal  of 

Bedding  ... 

154 

91 

110 

137 

492 

365 

Number  of  Drains  tested  by 

Peppermint 

37 

50 

51 

60 

198 

195 

Number  of  Drains  Opened  for 

Examination 

267 

200 

179 

350 

996 

575 

Number  of  Smoke  Observations 

7 

18 

32 

23 

80 

35 

,,  Visits  for  Sundry 

Purposes  ... 

663 

458 

594 

1121 

2836 

3282 

Number  of  Visits  to  look  up 

Notices  Served  ... 

3488 

3233 

3498 

5369 

15588 

11495 

Number  of  Attendances  at  Police 

Court 

5 

12 

11 

11 

39 

51 

Number  of  Notices  Served  for 

Town  Clerk  

51 

44 

O 

O 

65 

163 

215 

Number  of  Samples  Collected  for 

Analysis  .. 

52 

53 

1 

79 

/ w 

184 

109 

Number  of  Visits  to  Offensive 

Trades 

1 

1 

6 

* 

8 

49 

Number  of  Inspections  of  Stables 

191 

57 

100 

115 

463 

1294 

,,  Wastes  of  Water  re- 

ported 

107 

108 

113 

110 

438 

325 

Number  of  Letters  sent  to  Schools 

and  Public  Library 

147 

87 

69 

181 

484 

895 

Markets  Committee  (1  Inspector) 

14  days 

— 

— 

14  days 

150  days 

Meteorological  Observations 

taken 

92 

91 

91' 

91 

365 

365 

Inspections  of  Marine  Stores 

r-* 

/ 



7 

37 

461 

23 

Visits  to  Schools  ... 

731 

180 

112 

169 

1192 

House  Drains  Flushed 

Number  of  Visits  under  Factory 

17 

— 

17 

& Workshops  and  Shop  Hours 

Act 

. 

1070 

1007 

825 

1529 

4431 

1 he  Sanitary  Inspections  enumerated  in  Table  X have  been  followed  by 
the  serving  of  the  notices  given  in  Table  XI.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 

work  is  done  on  the  strength  of  verbal  recommendations  or  preliminary 
“ warning  ” notices. 
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Table  XI. — Notices  se7-ved  during  1893. 


Warning  and  Verbal 
Notices. 

Final  Notices. 

Notices 

served 

Total 

Number 

of 

Notices 

complied 

with. 

Nature  of  Notice. 

Number 

Served. 

Number 
complied 
with 
before 
service 
of  final 
notice. 

Number 
reported 
for  final 
notice. 

Number 

Served. 

Number 

complied 

with. 

in  1892 
complied 
with 
since 
issue  of 
last 

Annual 

Report. 

1 

.To  drain  into  sewer 
and  fill  up  cesspools 

32 

3 

29 

47 

46 

2 

51 

To  relay  drain  and 
till  up  cesspools  ... 

26 

2 

24 

12 

12 

1 

15 

To  relay  drain 

679 

114 

565 

580 

579 

7 

700 

To  repair  drain  and 
soil  pipe 

278 

114 

164 

161 

159 

273 

To  trap  drain 

461 

264 

197 

192 

190 

6 

460 

To  cleanse  & white- 
wash rooms 

347 

232 

115 

132 

130 

5 

367 

To  clear  drain  or  soil 
pipe 

178 

40 

138 

143 

143 

183 

4^ 

O 

To  clear,  repair  or 
cleanse  closet,  or 
repair  flushing 
apparatus  or  pan  ... 

1405 

801 

604 

640 

636 

13 

1450 

To  repave  yard  or 
scullery 

320 

168 

152 

245 

241 

13 

422 

& s 
.0 

\ To  discontinue  keep- 
ing animals  so  as 
to  be  a nuisance  ... 

100 

61 

39 

34 

34 

1 

96 

To  pave  and  drain 
stables 

7 

3 

4 

11 

11 

2 

16 

To  abate  overcrowd- 
ing   

120 

83 

37 

33 

32 

115 

To  abate  other 
nuisances  ... 

1151 

710 

441 

493 

478 

10 

1198 

To  cleanse  & white- 
wash bakehouses . . . 

86 

75 

. 

11 

9 

9 

84 

To  discontinue  to  let 
or  occupy  cellar 
dwellings  ... 

12 

9 

3 

3 

2 

' 

11 

To  abate  smoke 
nuisance  ... 

33 

32 

1 

1 

1 

33 

To  provide  covered 
v dustbins  ... 

1771 

831 

940 

1135 

1088 

32 

1951 

i . 

^ 4-3 

To  lay  on  water  to 
closet 

212 

93 

119 

130 

121 

10 

224 

5^ 

To  alter  water  pipes 

29 

14 

15 

17 

17 

1 

32 

Brighton  I 
ment 

To  cause  waste  pipes 
to  discharge  into 
outer  air  ... 

1 

34 

20 

14 

19 

19 

1 

40 

Totals 

7281 

3669 

3612 

4037 

3948 

104 

7721 

There  has  been  a very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  readiness  with  which 
notices  are  complied  with.  This  will  be  clear  from  the  two  following  tables? 
which  give  striking  evidence  of  the  skill  and  tact  with  which  Chief  Inspector 
Skinner  has  carried  out  this  work  : — 
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Table  XII. 


Date  of  Animal  Report. 

Year  under 
Report. 

Percentage  of  Notices  not  complied 
Avith  at  time  of  issue  of  Report. 

March  23rd,  1889  ... 

1888 

20  per  cent. 

February  13th,  1890 

1889 

14  „ 

March  31st,  1891 

1890 

4*3  „ 

March  16th,  1892  ... 

1891 

3-2  „ 

April  21st,  1893  

1892 

1*3  „ 

April  13th,  1894  

1893 

0-8  „ 

The  number  of  summonses  for  sanitary  defects  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  issue  in  successive  years  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XIII. 


Offence. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

> 

Failing  to  abate  nuisances 

20 

16 

21 

4 

4 

Failing  to  lay  on  water  to  closets 

36 

11 

13 

6 

3 

Failing  to  alter  water  pipes  

Failing  to  cause  waste  pipes  to  dis- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

charge  in  open  air 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  ... 

56 

28 

34 

11 

7 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 


Official  representations  have  been  made  by  me  during  1893,  that  the 
following  premises  are  in  a state  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation  : — 


No.  of 
Houses 

Legal 

Proceedings 

taken. 

Result. 

Ivory  Court 

4 

None 

At  my  suggestion,  two  of  the  houses  were 
demolished,  two  put  into  thorough 
repair. 

High  Street 

5 

Summons 

issued 

Case  adjourned,  and  one  house  demolished 
by  owner,  three  permanently  dis- 
mantled, and  one  repaired. 

Ivory  Place 

0 

None 

Houses  put  into  thorough  repair. 

St.  James’s  Court 

3 

None 

Houses  closed  permanently. 

Nelson  Place 

1 

None 

House  closed  permanently. 

Vine  Street  Court 

6 

None 

Negotiations  proceeding. 
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Common  Lodging  Houses. 

The  regulations  have  been  efficiently  carried  out  during  the  past  year. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  houses  in  view  of  their  frequent  occupa- 
tion by  vagrants,  who  may  bring  infectious  disease  from  other  districts.  Only 
one  such  case  has  occurred  during  the  year,  and  this  has  not  been  followed  by 
any  further  spread  of  disease. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  Common  Lodging- 
Houses  of  the  town  are  in  the  Cumberland  Place  condemned  area.  The  common 
lodging-houses  which  will  be  shortly  demolished,  accommodate  270  of  the 
lowest  poor.  In  Glasgow,  the  Corporation  has  provided  accommodation  for 
such  persons,  and  has  secured  a fair  return  for  the  capital  invested;  and  recently 
the  London  County  Council  have  also  provided  houses  for  persons  of  the  same 
class.  It  is  a question  for  the  Town  Council  to  consider  whether  the  accommoda- 
tion which  will  be  required  in  Brighton  shall  be  left  for  private  enterprise  to 
supply,  or  whether  the  Town  Council  will  provide  model  accommodation  of  the 
kind  which  is  required.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  such  provision  should  be 
made  at  an  early  date.  The  housing  of  this  class  of  persons  in  unregistered 
houses,  not  under  frequent  supervision,  is  a great  evil.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  private  houses,  converted  into  common  lodging-houses,  can 
never  be  so  satisfactory  from  a sanitary  standpoint,  as  houses  erected  specially 
for  this  purpose. 


Water  Supply. 

During  the  past  year,  32  taps  connected  with  closet  cisterns  have  been 
removed,  and  very  few  now  remain  in  this  condition ; 366  new  constant  water 
services  have  been  laid  on  within  the  Borough,  and  193  services  have  been 
changed  from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  service. 

42  Houses  have  been  reported  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  during  the  year 
as  without  a proper  water  supply.  Of  these  37  have  complied  with  the  notices 
served  and  3 are  in  hand. 
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Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


Number  of  samples  collected  during  the  year  1893 194 

„ ,,  adulterated  ,,  ,,  „ 24 

Prosecutions  „ ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  20 

Convictions  ,,  ,,  ,,  „ „ 14 

Withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs  ,,  ,,  ,,  5 

Dismissed  „ „ ,,  „ „ 1 

Aggregate  Amount  of  Fines 
Analyst’s  Fees  allowed 


^5!  2 0 

5 1 0 


3 0 


Cost  of  Samples  ... 
Cost  of  Analysis  ... 
Inspector’s  Salary 


Fines  and  Analyst’s  Fees  recovered 


^3  >9  3 

48  15  o 

12  O O 

64  14  3 
35  8 0 


Cost  of  working  the  Act  over  and  above  the  amount  recovered  ^29  6 3 


A Fine  of  £20  and  costs  was  not  recovered,  defendant  going  to  prison  for 
one  month  in  default. 

The  samples  collected  were: — spirits  15,  coffee  12,  milk  hi,  butter  17, 
lard  8,  pepper  7,  olive  oil  3,  mustard  3,  baking  powder  6,  bread  6,  vinegar  6 — - 
Total  194. 

All  the  samples  of  coffee,  bread,  mustard  and  pepper  were  genuine.  Of  the 
samples  of  milk,  14  were  adulterated  with  added  water,  15,  25,  5,  14,  35,  20,  20, 
7,  7,  20,  10,  16,  12,  and  8 per  cent,  respectively,  and  7 were  deficient  in  butter 
fat,  40,  40,  20,  75,  30,  9 and  17  per  cent,  respectively.  Fines  varying  from  is.  to 
£20  and  costs  were  inflicted.. 


Fish,  Fruit  and  Vegetables  destroyed  during  the  year. 

Fish  : 1 brill,  59  dabs,  8 herrings,  and  13  haddocks  (decomposed). 

40  doz.  escallops  (decomposed). 

5 bushels  of  red  currants  (rotten). 

1 ton  18  cwt.  of  potatoes  (diseased). 

7 bunches  of  bananas  (rotten). 

3 bushels  of  chestnuts  (rotten). 
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Meat  destroyed  during  the  year. 

CONDEMNED  BY  DESTROYED  BY  ARRANGEMENT 


Bullocks  (whole  carcase) 

MAGISTRATE. 

WITH  THE  OWNER. 

12,098  lbs. 

,,  (parts  of  carcase) 

213  lbs. 

422  „ 

Sheep  (whole  carcase) 

— 

3 10  >, 

,,  (parts  of  carcase) 

— - 

35  » 

Pigs  (whole  carcase) 

64  lbs. 

1 12  „ 

,,  (parts  of  carcase) 

• • • 

24  „ 

Rabbits 

• • • 

16  „ 

Tinned  Beef 

— 

666  ,, 

Inspections  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  and  the 

Shop  Hours  Act 

Inspector  Mills  was  appointed  special  inspector  for  the  purposes  of  these 
Acts  early  in  1893.  The  ten  months’  work  which  has  been  already  accomplished 
is  ample  justification  of  the  wisdom  of  detaching  a specially  skilled  inspector  for 
its  discharge.  It  was  arranged  that  Inspector  Mills,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
department,  should  combine  the  special  inspections  for  the  above  purposes  with 
a sanitary  inspection  of  all  the  shops  and  workshops  visited,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  a separate  visit  of  sanitary  inspection.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  efficiently  and  smoothly.  Some  962  notices  to  abate  ordinary  nuisances 
(included  among  those  enumerated  on  page  31)  have  been  served,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  work-people  work  have  been  in  many  instances  greatly 
improved. 


Factory  and  Workshops  Act. 

Under  this  Act,  1,000  visits  were  made  last  year.  The  conditions  over 
which  the  Local  Authority  has  control,  are  chiefly  cleanliness,  ventilation  and 
water-closet  accommodation,  and  the  chief  trades  which  have  come  under  super- 
vision are  laundries,  dressmakers  and  tailors. 

As  required  by  Sec.  3 of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891,  information 
has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Redgrave,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  respect  of  156 
workshops  in  which  children,  young  persons  or  women  were  employed.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  results  in  H.M.  Inspector  sending  a copy  of  the  factory 
regulations  to  the  premises  in  question,  and  subsequently  visiting  them  to  ensure 
that  no  children,  young  persons  or  women  are  employed  beyond  the  time 
specified  in  the  Act. 
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Outworkers. 

An  order  of  the  Home  Secretary  dated  4th  November,  1892,  required  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  (and  three  other  trades 
practically  unrepresented  in  Brighton)  to  furnish  lists  of  outworkers  to  the 
inspector.  Under  this  order  lists  have  been  obtained  from  44  shops,  giving  a 
total  of  337  premises  where  outworkers  are  employed.  Most  of  these  have  been 
visited,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  workrooms  were  in  a clean  and  satisfac- 
tory condition. 

The  total  number  of  out-workers  employed  in  these  44  shops  is  about  a 
thousand.  More  accurate  details  as  to  the  whole  town  will  be  given  in  the  next 
annual  report. 

This  power  to  obtain  lists  of  out-workers  has  a double  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  the  nursing  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  houses  in  which  clothing 
apparel  is  being  made  can  be  prevented  ; and  in  the  second  place,  when  women 
and  young  persons  (under  18)  are  employed,  H.M.  Factory  Inspector  is  advised,  in 
order  that  the  hours  of  labour  may  be  controlled.  Thus  a step  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of  “ sweating.”  Happily  the  cases  of  this 
hitherto  found  have  been  very  few. 


Shop  Hours  Act. 

Copies  of  this  Act  have  been  served  upon  1,310  occupiers  of  premises  as 
defined  in  this  Act.  In  almost  all  cases  the  employers  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  Act,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  complaints 
have  been  received  of  lads  being  worked  beyond  the  74  hours  allowed  per 
week  in  the  Act. 

The  only  difficulty  has  arisen  with  the  small  shops  in  poor  neighbourhoods, 
and  in  shops  in  which  Sunday  trading  is  done.  Many  of  these  shops  keep  open 
as  long  as  86  hours  per  week  ; and  in  some  instances  the  leaving  of  a copy 
of  the  Act  has  led  to  the  dismissal  of  boys  under  18,  to  be  replaced  by  adults. 
I he  very  persons  who  have  done  this  have  deplored  its  necessity.  They  would 
gladly  keep  their  shops  open  for  a shorter  time  if  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers 
would  do  the  same.  "This  is  another  form  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt 
in  securing  a weekly  half-holiday  for  shop  assistants.  Should  the  bill  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  become  law,  it  would  probably  solve  the  difficulty,  as  then 
two-thirds  of  the  shop-keepers  engaged  in  any  trade  would  be  able  to  decide  the 
hours  of  closing  for  the  whole  trade. 
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D.— BOROUGH  SANATORIUM. 


The  following  table  gives  a summary  as  to  patients  treated  in  the  Borough 
Sanatorium,  during  1893  : — 


Table  XIV. — Number  of  Patie?its  during  1893. 


Disease. 

Remaining 
in  the 
Hospital 
on  Dec. 
31st,  1892. 

Admitted 

during 

1893. 

Total 

number 

treated 

during 

1893. 

Number 

discharged 

during 

1893. 

Number 
who  have 
died  in  the 
Hospital 
during 
1893. 

Remaining 
under  treat- 
ment on 
Dec.  31st, 
1893. 

Scarlet  Fever... 

63 

352 

415 

354 

9 

52 

Enteric  Fever... 

■ 

14 

14 

6 

2 

6 

Measles 

— 

4 

4 

4 

— 

Diphtheria 

3 

33 

36 

33 

1 

2 

Small  Pox 

— 

9 

9 

9 

— 

— 

Other  Diseases 

' 

7 

7 

4 

3 

— 

Totals 

66 

419 

485 

410 

15 

60 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Sanatorium  is  compared  with  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  previous  years  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XV. 


Disease. 

1881 
(4  mos.) 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1S90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Scarlet  Fever 

23 

88 

56 

157 

73 

102 

147 

106 

297 

162 

114 

276 

352 

Diphtheria 

. . • 

1 

. . * 

2 

3 

3 

11 

10 

5 

5 

12 

43 

33 

Typhoid  Fever 

20 

5 

27 

17 

12 

12 

16 

48 

61 

5 

4 

26 

14 

Measles 

Rotheln  (German 

... 

2 

9 

3 

2 

4 

11 

6 

83 

9 

16 

1 

4 

Measles) 

, . 

1 

1 

• • • 

• . « 

. . . 

0 . . 

. • 

. . « 

. . . 

. . • 

1 

Small  Pox 

21 

16 

• . • 

2 

1 

5 

• • * 

1 

• • • 

9 

Erysipelas 

. . . 

1 

. . . 

. . . 

• • 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

2 

Whooping  Cough 

. . . 

. . . 

5 

. * 

. . 

. . . 

1 

. ♦ . 

. . . 

. . . 

• . . 

Chicken  Pox 

. . • 

. . . 

. . . 

. . • 

1 

. . . 

♦ . « 

. . . 

. . . 

1 

Other  Diseases 

. . . 

• • • 

• • • 

• . . 

• • • 

. . . 

1 

• • 

3 

6 

6 

3 

Totals 

64 

114 

98 

181 

92 

126 

185 

172 

447 

184 

152 

352 

419 

33 


The  number  of  staff”  as  compared  with  patients  at  the  date  of  each  meeting 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XVI. 


Date. 

Nature  of  Illness. 

Number  of  Staff. 

Total  No.  of  Patients. 

Total  No.  of  Staff. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

l 

Enteric  Fever. 

y. 

o 

m 

Diphtheria. 

Measles. 

Other  Diseases. 

Matron. 

Nurses. 

Servants,  including 

Porters,  Gardener, 

Cook,  Laundresses. 

Wardmaids  and 

Housemaids. 

January 

11th 

69 

1 

1 

1 

12 

14 

71 

27 

25  th 

68 

• • • 

• • • 

1 

1 

12 

14 

69 

27 

February 

9th 

63 

1 

• • • 

1 

1 

11 

14 

65 

26 

23rd 

55 

1 

o 

1 

1 

9 

13 

59 

23 

March 

8th 

64 

• • • 

3 

t , , 

1 

9 

13 

67 

23 

29th 

57 

1 

3 

1 

9 

13 

61 

23 

April 

12  th 

44 

2 

1 

1 

9 

14 

47 

24 

28th 

34 

2 

3 

1 

9 

14 

39 

24 

May 

10th 

36 

o 

1 

1 

1 

9 

14 

40 

24 

24th 

34 

2 

• • • 

1 

1 

7 

14 

37 

22 

June 

7th 

38 

2 

, , 

• • • 

1 

7 

14 

40 

99 

w w 

21st 

41 

2 

1 

• • • 

1 

6 

13 

44 

20 

July 

12th 

43 

4 

1 

1 

6 

13 

48 

20 

26th 

38 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

12 

42 

20 

August 

10th 

44 

1 

1 

7 

12 

45 

20 

30th 

40 

2 

... 

1 

6 

12 

42 

19 

September  13th 

42 

1 

• • • 

• • « 

1 

6 

12 

43 

19 

5 ? 

27th  ... 

45 

1 

3 

1 

6 

12 

49 

19 

October 

10  th 

63 

• « • 

5 

... 

1 

6 

15 

68 

22 

November 

1st 

73 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

16 

81 

24 

? 5 

15  th 

67 

8 

... 

1 

7 

16 

7o 

24 

5 5 

29th 

50 

11 

4 

1 

7 

15 

65 

23 

December  13th 

55 

8 

1 

1 

7 

17 

64 

25 

5 5 

27  th 

52 

7 

• • • 

1 

1 

7 

17 

60 

25 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  patients  for  whom  payment  was 
claimed,  the  amount  claimed  in  each  case,  and  the  amount  already  paid. 

Table  XVII. 


By  whom  Payable. 

Number 

of 

Patients. 

A mount 
Payable. 

Amount 
already  paid. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brighton  Board  of  Guardians 

32 

136  2 7 

114  10  3 

Private  Patients 

22 

156  8 0 

154  8 0 

Disinfection,  and  hire  of  van  for 

Patients  not  removed  to  Sana- 

torium 

— 

11  6 5£ 

11  6 54 

£303  17  0J 

£280  4 84 

39 


In  1892  the  amount  payable  was  £ 260  18s.  7c!.,  and  in  1891  it  was 
^18 1 ns.  2^d.  At  the  end  of  1891  it  was  decided  to  abolish  all  payments  for 
patients  in  the  general  wards,  except  parochial  patients.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  private  patients  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  payment  by  ratepayers  has  not  been  followed  by  any  reduction  of 
receipts  from  patients. 

The  items  in  the  following  statement  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  Borough  Accountant  : — 

Expenditure  at  Sanatorium. 


Table  XVIII. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  & Wages — 

Medical  Officer  ... 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Matron  & Steward 
Nurses,  Porters  and 

160 

17 

3 

134 

16 

4 

59 

19  3 

64 

11 

6 

59 

19 

3 

Servants  ... 

601 

3 

7 

339 

12 

6 

326 

18  9 

422 

12 

10 

435 

9 

2 

Groceries,  Provisions, 
&c.  

1322 

9 

11 

674 

6 

10 

616 

14  11 

886 

5 

5 

1092 

17 

6 

Medical  Sundries  and 

Disinfectants 

138 

6 

4 

25 

4 

9 

14 

9 5 

52 

11 

1 

52 

9 

tmJ 

4 

Drapery  Goods  (in- 

eluding  Uniforms) 

238 

17 

3 

37 

15 

11 

43 

3 6 

70 

2 

6 

48 

8 

4 

Gas,  Coal,  Coke,  &c. 
Rates  and  Taxes  (in- 

424 

14 

1 

242 

3 

3 

228 

15  1 

300 

8 

9 

339 

14 

4 

eluding  Water 
Rate 

35 

5 

0 

35 

6 

4 

35 

5 0 

37 

5 

0 

37 

5 

0 

Fire  and  Boiler  Insur- 

ance 

16 

11 

6 

16 

11 

rk 

O 

18 

13  2 

17 

11 

6 

17 

11 

6 

Printing,  Stationery 
and  Advertising... 
Hose,  Hydrants  and 

37 

13 

10 

27 

19 

11 

15 

3 11 

15 

16 

3 

12 

9 

>7 

7 

Fitting  

41 

0 0 

— 

Repairs,  &c.  ... 
Miscellaneous 

115 

15 

6 

138 

4 

1 

100 

6 1 

140 

17 

0 

70 

10 

0 

113 

3 

1 

44 

8 

8 

51 

0 4 

85 

11 

2 

126 

9 

4 

Fees  to  Surgeons  ... 
Hire  of  Institution 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

8 0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Nurses 

- 

— 

20 

0 

0 

3 

4 6 

— 

37 

1 

1 

Gardener,  Garden 

Sundries  &Manure 

40 

14 

10 

44 

10 

10 

Total  Expenditure  in 

the  Year  ... 

3356 

19 

4 

1888 

12 

1 

1713 

1 11 

2290 

13 

10 

2526 

3 

3 

No.  of  Patients  in 

the  Year 

447 

152 

184 

352 

419 

Total  No.  of  Weeks 

spent  by  above 
Patients  in  the 

Sanatorium 

2439 

1170 

1095 

2164 

3031 

Total  Cost  per  week 

for  each  Patient, 
including  all  the 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Working  Expenses 

27 

6 

34 

6 

29 

3 

21 

0 

JmJ 

16 

8 

40 


No  deduction  is  made  in  the  previous  statement  for  amounts  received  each 
year  from  paying  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  patients  at  the 
Sanatorium,  the  high-pressure  steam  disinfecting  apparatus  has  been  used 
largely  for  disinfecting  articles  from  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  following  is 
the  list  for  the  year  : — 

Articles  Dismfected  during  1893. 

570  Mattresses 
442  Palliasses 
287  Beds 

1075  Pillows  and  Bolsters 
774  Blankets 

130  Sheets  and  Counterpanes 
76  Entire  Contents  of  Rooms  (not  classified) 

362  Dresses  and  Coats 
1 7 95  Other  Articles  of  Wearing  Apparel 
338  Carpets 
2258  Other  Articles 

52  Boxes,  &c.,  of  Wearing  Apparel  (Articles  not  classified), 
and  a large  number  of  minor  articles. 

Number  of  Journeys  with  Ambulance  to  Sanatorium  ...  ...  409 

,,  ,,  Hospitals  ...  ...  44 

,,  Van  to  Sanatorium  with  Infected 

Articles  ...  ...  ...  ...  500 

,,  Van  from  Sanatorium  to  return 

Disinfected  Articles  ...  ...  449 
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